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PREFACE 


THIs is in no sense an attempt to formulate a complete 
plan for the reconstruction of England after the war. 
Not at all; the man is not born who could do it, for all 
the data necessary cannot as yet be obtained. 

Also the men who will actually see it accomplished 
have in all likelihood not yet emerged. The Prime 
Minister who will put the coping stone of legislation is 
probably at present serving in the Field, having tempo- 
rarily interrupted his reading for the Bar (or shall we 
say, his Secretaryship of a Trades Union). The Arch- 
bishop who will consecrate the edifice is perhaps at this 
moment in the O.T. Corps at Eton (or shall we say, 
drilling in the playground of a secondary school). 

Who knows? Anyhow, the important thing is to 
secure to this generation a sound insight as to the facts, 
and to the coming generation a religious upbringing that 
is sound and sane as well. 

Again, this is no attempt to cover the whole ground 
thus demanded. No, far too many issues and interests 
are involved, and all one can do is to suggest some of 
the more immediate topics thrown up by the war. Even 
then (as friends have pointed out) some immensely im- 
portant topics are omitted. The subject of Prophecy, 
for instance, and the Return of Christ as it relates to the 
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future of Society, is altogether left out. That is because 
the subject is too vast to condense into one chapter, and 
the interpretation of Prophecy so diverse that it would 
be difficult to apply it satisfactorily. 

Another point may be noted, in presenting these 
articles to the general public, there is no party bias 
in the writing of them. Each sensible man has of 
course his own views on many topics, but if they are 
controversial, the truly sensible man keeps them to him- 
self just now. It would seem to be axiomatic that 
during the war and for a considerable period after it, 
the only things that will matter will not savour of party 
at all. Not that any party group should disband 
(Utopia will not be ushered in by Armageddon), but 
that all such merely sectional activities should remain 
in a state of suspended animation pending the Nation’s 
‘“‘sorting’’ of itself. This has been found essential in 
political affairs; it will be imperative in religious and 
social problems also. Therefore the factors herein con- 
tained are simply the Church, the Nation, and the 
World, with the Individual as the essential entity in all 
three. 

Finally, it may be noted that while these articles 
were written originally in serial form for the more 
clerically-minded, there is nothing of the merely clerical 
in them. It is the writer’s hope and prayer that with 
God’s blessing they may now have some influence in 
preparing a wider circle for the tremendous work await- 
ing the Church and Nation after the war. 
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AFTER THE WAR 


I 
“GETTING READY BEFOREHAND” 


bi HE victory of Waterloo,” says Spencer Walpole, 

“and the arrangements that followed the battle, 
gave the great military nations of Europe forty years of 
peace . . . the first-rate Powers were not again arrayed 
in arms against each other till an entire generation had 
passed away.” * 

Therefore, if history repeats itself, we shall have 
nearly half a century in which to reconstruct ourselves, 
and the “entire generation ”’ now rising before us will 
be the human material in which the work will be done. 

Of course an inconclusive peace would give us no 
such opportunity, so we may well pray that whatever 
be the cost just now, the resulting peace be not only 
“righteous,” but ‘“ abiding.” 

. And what a chance those forty years will give for 
social reformers, whether parliamentary, civic, humani- 
tarian, or eccentric! Is the Church to be out of this ? 
Of course not. Has she not in the early centuries been 
the great social reformer? Does she not in every century 

possess the most essential factor in all social reform ? 
* “History of England,” Vol. III., p. 1. 
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Therefore the Church must be thinking about these 
things, and thinking to some purpose. Picture to 
yourself an “ entire generation ” waiting (and apparently 
willing) to be remoulded. What a chance! Is not 
that a task in which St. Paul would have gloried, and to 
which the Early Church would have leaped? I refuse 
to believe that the modern Church will be behindhand, 
but if her share in the task is to be accomplished she 
will have to bend all her thought upon it now. Gently 
but firmly she will have to set aside consideration of 
the war as war, set aside the call of patriotic secularity, 
and concentrate on what is after all her raison d’étre, 
the spiritual issues underlying it, and the moral problems 
resulting from it. But it must be started now. To 
wait until the crisis precipitates will be foolish, so a 
great deal of preliminary thinking is urgent and essential. 
In other words, “ Preliminaries’ will have to connote 
the radical meaning of the word, a pre@-limen activity, 
action taken with a view to peace before we reach the 
threshold of actual peace conditions. 

First of all, then, we must, as always, begin by 
trying to 


(I) DEFINE OUR TERMS. 


“ Reconstruction of society after the war ” contains 
three points which need clarifying. “After the war ”’ 
means, as we have seen, starting before the war is over. 
It must be so ; the Allied Statesmen have already begun 
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to make arrangements with a view to the future, and 
the Church cannot afford to leave it until the peace is 
signed. “ Reconstruction ””—i.e. com and séruere, to 
join together—to put together the parts of a thing in 
their proper place and order. Re-construere would be 
to do this over again where some disordering has 
occurred. But is not that just what every one feels to 
be the task before us during the next “ forty years” ? 
The war has revealed to us the fact that some “‘ parts ”’ 
which we imagined were there are actually wanting ; 
other “ parts” that certainly once formed vital factors 
have practically disappeared. Reconstruction will, 
therefore, mean finding out what is lacking and then 
filling it in. In other words, much thought must at 
once be started both as to the basis on which modern 
life is standing, and then the edifice which modern 
progress is building thereon. This is not the moment 
to offer suggestions, as we are merely trying to define 
our terms, but reconstruction will only be started when 
both these matters have been diagnosed by sound 
public opinion. 

“Society”: it is a reconstruction of society that is 
always talked of, so we must try to define that too. 
Here again the original sense helps us, for it limits the 
meaning to a “company” or ‘“‘ companionship,” an 
association for the promotion of a common object, 
As we use the word, it means society organised to 
express life in terms of Christian principles; in other 
words, it is Christendom to which we refer, for I take 
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it we are not attempting to reconstruct Islam, for 
instance. Society, then, gets its first limitation when 
we consider it as Christendom. But then, so far as 
we are concerned, it is only a fraction of Christendom. 
France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, and even Germany 
will all look after their own reconstruction (though 
deep and most sympathetic interest on our part will 
accompany it); for us, however, the primary task is 
to reconstruct British society, British principles of 
civilised life in that immense and potent entity known 
as the British Empire. 

This is a task that might well stagger us; but God 
is good, and the young, strong nations of our race are 
eager to help, so it can be done. But it is time we 
started to think about it, is it not ? 

The second point, then, is that if we are starting to 
think, we must 


(II) StarT THINKING ACCURATELY 


Are the Christian principles really the basis on 
which the British race is building its life ? 

We imagined them to be so, but are they? Think 
it out accurately. The spiritual nature of man is a 
fundamental principle of the Christian faith, and 
Christian civilisation would build on it without a doubt. 
Does ours? Schools have a form of religious teaching, 
but does it deny the power thereof? One does not say 
that it does; one only invites ‘serious and accurate 
thinking on the point. 
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The sanctity of marriage is another fundamental. 
Is British civilisation being built on that? Is it? Is 
it in the big towns? Is it in the Dominions beyond 
the seas? Perhaps it is, perhaps not. The matter 
needs thinking about, at any rate. Or, again, the 
Lord’s Day for rest and worship is a Christian principle 
of bed-rock importance. Does the British Empire 
regard it as Christ regarded it? Does it in the Sunday 
markets in the East End? Does it at Boulter’s Lock 
on Ascot (or any other) Sunday? Does it in the (so- 
called) sacred concerts? Does it in India among the 
Anglo-Indians, in Australia, Canada, or Africa among 
the colonists? Again perhaps it does, perhaps not. 
The point is important enough for accurate thinking. 
But accuracy is one of the most difficult things to get 
on such matters as these. Every social reformer knows 
that as soon as you start on the subject, either senti- 
ment on the one hand, or prejudice on the other, confuses 
the issue. If a social reform is mooted, sentiment 
wants to rush for radical alteration. If collective 
action is required, prejudice goes off at a tangent in 
favour of ‘‘ keeping to ourselves.” 

But if the war has taught us anything, it has taught 
us this: that both extremities must be “scrapped,” 
and that facts only form a basis for sound judgments. 

For instance, to recall the points above-mentioned, 
it is not true that all British people ignore their spiritual 
nature. It is not true that all British people desecrate 
the sanctity of marriage or the sacredness of Sunday. 
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No, a very strong ‘‘remnant”’ remains. But the fact 
is that too large a percentage of the British race actually 
does what we have mentioned,-and the danger to the 
future lies therein. 

So, then, the first essential of all our thinking is to 
face the facts and base our estimates on a diagnosis 
that is accurate; otherwise we shall not get within 
speaking distance, within telephoning distance—nay, 
within “ wireless ’’ distance of reconstruction after the 
war, 
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Il 
“SETTING OUR OWN HOUSE IN ORDER” 


7 Veco you find the secular Press criticising the 

Church you shrug your shoulders and say, 
“Well, it is what you expect.” But when you find a lead- 
ing Bishop bluntly asking, ‘Is the Church of England 
worth saving?” you rub your eyes and say there is 
something wrong. Of course the Bishop’s query had 
a special reference, and from different points of view 
might be answered differently. Still, it is serious that 
it should be asked, and, indeed, the asking of it is in 
itself symptomatic. Behind all the criticism which a 
certain section of the Press directs against the Church, 
and setting aside criticism from within her own fold 
due to party or prejudice, the simple fact remains, 
platitudinous in its obviousness, that before the Church 
can do anything towards rebuilding the nation she 
must 


SET HER OWN HOUSE IN ORDER. 


This is essentially a preliminary and a matter to 
be tackled at once. 

It is not that a serious student of history could 
minimise the work she has done in the past for the 
nation; it is not that any sympathetic observer could 
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deny that, man for man, her clergy and laity are more 
serious, more sane, more spiritual, than those of the 
similar upheaval in Napoleon’s day. It is not that 
in parochial, social, or national activities she is behind 
any other body of religious workers. Not that. The 
trouble is that she as the National Church has failed to 
grip the nation ; as a Christian entity she has failed to 
make Christianity the sine gua non of all progressive life. 

Is this an exaggeration? Ithink not. I think that 
it is safe to say that before the war a dozen Conferences 
could have been held in England by seriously minded 
people, and not half of them would have postulated the 
Church as a factor indispensable to progress. The same 
is true, I believe, in Germany—much opposition to the 
Church, but not so much to Christ. Max Gdhre made 
that plain when he said that democracy in Germany 
was not opposed to Christianity, but only to it as 
organised. Is that the reason for the failure to capture 
the masses here in England? Christ could capture 
them if He were “ lifted up,” but He does not, because 

. well, there is no need to say it baldly. The thought 
of it is surely sufficient to make us try to alter things, 
to set our house in order on the off-chance that the 
blame is really due to that. 

To do this the Church will certainly have to 


(I) EXAMINE HERSELF PRAYERFULLY. 


“They watch for your-souls as they that must give 
account.” Let us examine the matter in the light of 
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that searching sentence. The lack of Church attendance, 
for instance. This troubled us before the war. Was it 
altogether due to sin and wickedness on the part of the 
masses, or had slovenly services anything to do with it ? 
Has it improved since the war began? Well, reports 
from Australia say that it has, that congregations have 
greatly improved. Is it so in England? It may beso, 
or it may not. But it is a matter for self-examination at 
least, and the special War Intercessions are a good way 
to test it. Another way is to ask, How many people 
known to you last year as non-Churchgoers are known 
to you as Churchgoers now? What prayer, what 
penitence, this line of thinking would produce ! 

The Confirmation returns, too, open our eyes to serious 
leakage. Apart from the tale of ordinary circumstances, 
the Army in the field tells its own tale. I heard a Bishop 
say that 75 per cent. of the men in the Army were Church 
of England, while only 64 per cent. were confirmed. 
Granting that many are enrolled as “Church” merely 
for want of something more definite to put down, it 
still leaves too large a margin of leakage. 

Or take Churchworkers. How many there are! 
But how many of them are really efficient, really up 
to the Navy standard of efficiency? Now the reader 
may be blessed (as the writer has known himself to be) 
with some workers who are the salt of the earth; but 
is that the general experience? To quote Australia 
again. The Bishop of B—— reports that in his diocese 
“Sunday schools continue of doubtful efficiency, with 
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increasing difficulty in obtaining competent teachers 
and in retaining the elder scholars.” * Have you ever 
heard that strain before? Of course you have, and it 
furnishes food for examination, especially when you 
remember the strategic importance of capturing the 
young for Christ. 

In quite another direction there is a matter urgently 
necessary if the Church is to set her house in order. 
That is, she must 


(II) FIND HERSELF THEOLOGICALLY. 


It is not too much to say that theology made in 
Germany has been imported wholesale during the last 
twenty years. Not all of it bad, of course, or sub- 
versive of the faith, but some of it so bad and so sub- 
versive as to contaminate the rest. Nothing is more 
specious or superficial than to hear English people 
denouncing the German theologians for their pronounce- 
ment on the war when you remember that these same 
people were sitting at the feet of these theologians for 
years. Of course it may be said that their war views 
and their theology are distinct. They are, but their 
philosophy of war and their philosophy of religion are 
not so distinct at all. 

However, the serious matter is that whether from 
this or other cause, theology in England has lately 
been in a parlous condition, generally speaking. And 
the practical results have been fatal. It is not so 

* “Missions Overseas,” 1915, p. 82. 
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much that on one hand some men have treated the 
Bible as they would not trouble to treat “any other 
book,” and, on the other hand, there have been those 
who, by way of reaction, have treated it as a sort of 
fetish. No, the trouble is that between these there 
have been hundreds of hard-working parish priests 
who have been seriously troubled by this. They preached 
Christ as man’s only Saviour, because in practice they 
found that nothing else would do, yet all the time 
their own souls were chilled by the thought that they 
might waken some morning and find the doctrine 
untrue. This is an absolutely vital matter, essential 
to all reconstruction, but it will not be met by denuncia- 
tion on either side. It will be met best by each man 
testing the matter by God’s illumination in his own heart 
and boldly saying he was wrong if such prove to be the 
case. It is not, of course, that a war with Germany 
can alter truth which came from there. If it was true 
it will remain so; but what one hopes is that much 
of its previous acceptance was due not to its inherent 
truth, but to the glamour which Germany deliberately 
excited in all phases of thought and action. 

One thing is clear, and it is this: that many theories 
about the Bible have not stood the test of life in the 
trenches, and, while the average soldier is no theolo- 
gian, he is a man with a need, though it is not always 
expressed or even conscious. He has “ plumped”’ for 
the fact that the old truths in the old Book, taken as 
our grandfathers took them, do actually, and as a matter 
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of fact, absolutely satisfy the soul. Can this be said 
of the new theories about the Book, or the new views 
about the Person it reveals? Perhaps it can, perhaps 
not. The onus probandi is on those who say so. 
One word more, and that vital to any scheme of 
setting our house in order. The Church must try to 


(III) UNITE HERSELF PRACTICALLY. 


Practically, I say, for theoretically she will have 
diverging views as long as she is comprehensive— 
that is, remains a Church and not a mere sect. But 
it is in practice that the unity will tell most strongly, 
for the nation cares little about anything else. It 
is certain that the nation will not tolerate religious 
controversy during the period of reconstruction. The 
nation will simply have no patience with those who 
try to divide society on subjects that are not really 
vital. Important as these may be, they will appear 
to the masses to be mere superfluities, and public opinion 
will not stand our dividing over the shape of the flying 
buttresses when the real point before us is how to 
consolidate the foundation. 

Apart, however, from particular questions of party, 
our house needs to be set in order as regards ten- 
dencies and ideals. We must cease academic or polemic 
discussions as to what the Ecclesia Anglicana stands 
for, and start to show the world that for five years 
at least she can stand shoulder to shoulder with all 
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religious influences in regard to the elemental principles 
of religion. Why, as to the importance of getting 
some religious basis to the national life, Jews and even 
Moslems would agree. Surely, then, Christians can find 
at least some principles, some sort of irreducible mini- 
mum, which could be pressed as a sine qua non in the 
reviving of the nation’s spiritual life. 

If not, if the odium theologicum is case-hardened 
even against such a temporary truce, then God help 
us, for over Christendom history will have to write 
“Ichabod,” the glory is departed ! 


III 
“STEMMING THE PROBABLE REACTION” 


T is often taken for granted that when you say 
the world will be very different after the war you 
mean that it will be very much improved. God grant 
it may, but it will not be so merely because of the war, 
but because we have seized the opportunities which the 
war has afforded. 

One thing seems pretty clear, though seldom men- 
tioned as yet. That is, that a certain amount of re- 
action is bound to take place. After any active strain, 
especiallyZa strain involving high and heroic resolve, 
a reaction is almost inevitable. If you doubt it, recall 
the experience at missions, revivals, and so forth. Yes, 
but you say this is different, the men who return from 
the trenches will have looked death in the face, and 
that makes’a man serious. True, but if you have been 
looking as long as they you are all the more apt to 
react when the strain is over. Serious tasks do not 
necessarily make serious characters, and when the task 
is accomplished the character may rebound by reason 
of the change. 

Take some features of the moment to prove this, 
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Witness those night clubs, which have had to be stopped 
by Act of Parliament. Why? Mainly because young 
officers released from duty were allured into them. 
Relief from strain would have been their excuse, happily 
now impossible. Does not that show a tendency to 
reaction ? 

Or take an instance which many in the danger zone 
have noted. After every Zeppelin scare (and there 
have been many) the drinking among women is greatly 
increased next morning. Reaction after the strain of 
the night before (‘looking death in the face,”’ by the 
way) is given as the reason. 

Or judge what happens in a port when a battleship 
or destroyer comes in for repairs. The “ certain live- 
liness ” observable in the streets is often very wrong, 
but Jack Tar, painfully human, would reply, ‘ Any 
one would do it after a spell of weary waiting for the 
Day.” His personal way of saying it would doubtless 
be much stronger, but in any case it would be his way 
of diagnosing reaction. 

If these be symptomatic, and I think they are, then 
it is madness not to face the probability of a wide- 
spread reaction after the war, and to prepare for the 
task of stemming it so far as possible. First, then, we 
must carefully try to 


DIAGNOSE THE SITUATION, 


It will probably be found that this reaction will be 
felt more severely in three classes. 
21 
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(a) Those released from war service. 

It is obvious that if the change is seen in those few 
individuals who return for forty-eight hours, it will 
be seen tenfold when the whole Army returns home. 
Of course, demobilisation will cover six months, but 
even then the mere fact of peace will lift a burden 
from the shoulders of all, and not least from those who 
have bravely borne the weight of it. Here is a national, 
and even an international danger, for reaction can take 
place in Belgium as well as Britain, in Egypt as well 
as in England. We must therefore stand by (as they 
say in the Navy) to help all our splendid fellows to main- 
tain the magnificent standards which war imposed on 
them hitherto. 

(0) Those whose career has been dislocated. 

This is what might be called the “after-care”’ of 
the soldiers—I mean giving them the right hand of 
fellowship in those dismal days when the “ office” 
has become once more their sphere of operations. Is _ 
there not a danger here? Twelve months of life in 
the open will make eight hours a day of desk work 
almost intolerable. What about reaction in the even- 
ing? Then, of course, many will refuse point-blank 
to return even to billets kept open for them, and will 
“go abroad.” Abroad to bush or prairie where no 
adequate spiritual provision has been made, despite 
the heroic efforts of a few scattered clergymen. Is not 
reaction dangerously likely in the deadly still loneli- 
ness of a Canadian waste ? 
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It is, of course, quite true that many who have gone 
through deep experiences will clinch the matter at 
once by entering into training for the ministry. But 
do not let us depend upon that too largely. They are 
seriously minded now, but they will return to families 
and social circles not a bit serious, and the danger is 
that the pull of the world will tell in any direction 
rather than Holy Orders. Some steps should be taken 
without delay to get all such in touch with the Church 
authorities. 

The fact is that behind all this there is the real 
trouble, which will be reaction on the part of the nation 
itself ; that is, in 

(c) Those at home who have been feeling the strain. 

To be perfectly candid, we have all been on our good 
behaviour ; we have given up bickering as freely as 
bridge-parties, but we cannot keep it up too long. 
No ; childlike, we shall break out as soon as the neces- 
sity is over. Some will say this is pessimistic, it is 
not trusting human nature. Well, let them say so. 
The point is this, Is it not only too true? Does any 
one suppose that England voluntarily limited the hours 
of drinking or the influence of night clubs? Does 
any one suppose that England voluntarily gave up 
bridge-parties or theatre-going? Not at all. Grant 
that in many cases it was due to splendid preoccupation 
in Red Cross and other work, still the main reason was 
that it was not “the correct thing,” and that lighting 
restrictions made it difficult. 
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Will any sane man say that when the Red Cross 
work is over and lighting is resumed the pendulum 
will not swing back? Of course it will do so to some 
extent, and the tendency of a pendulum is that after 
one extremity it swings to a position equally extreme. 
After the Puritan Revolution, the Restoration. After 
the restraint of the war—well, what ? Is it foolish to 
suggest a measure at least of reaction? Would it not 
be madness to go on blindly, expecting it never to come 
at all? 


STEMMING THE TIDE. 


But the point is what can we do to stem it? Two 
things at least : 

(1) Get at the homes now. 

The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association, as 
well as the parochial clergy, are, of course, seizing 
their opportunity here, but more and more must be 
done. Visits connected with allowances or merely 
friendly chats are excellent and essential, but they 
will not meet the case just now. No; what is needed 
is a work so spiritual in every home that when the 
man comes back serious, as we said, he may find an 
atmosphere that will help and not hinder. Statistics 
are notoriously untrustworthy, but the definite reports 
brought to the notice of certain authorities make it 
clear that drinking, for instance, is not less dangerous 
now than formerly, and that much definite religious 
influence is needed in many homes. It is imperative 
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that the “hero” (to use an accurate but much-abused 
word), when he comes home from the trenches, should 
be given a real chance, that the direct influence of 
religion which he has had for more than a year should 
be continued. And where is religious influence so 
potent as in the home ? 

(2) Follow up the National Mission. 

It will be a mistake to imagine that a few weeks of 
the actual Mission is going to do the work of regenerating 
the nation. No, the Mission will be at work for years, 
indeed the Church will be missioning for perhaps the 
whole of the next generation. People have asked, What 
is the difference between this and an “ ordinary parochial 
Mission”? Well, to begin with, it will be for every parish, 
but even then it might be merely a “Simultaneous 
Mission.” The difference is that this will be continuous, 
it will be in three stages—preparation, witnessing, and 
instruction. The latter will have to go on for months, 
and even years, teaching those at home, receiving, 
catching and teaching those coming back when war is 
over, and then going on teaching and moulding and 
utilising all such for the years to come. 

This is a chance of a lifetime for the Church; she 
may now, if she but rise to the opportunity, regain 
that influence which she had almost lost. More than 
that, thousands of souls now merely serious may be 
saved; those now only interested may be regenerated. 
And that, after all, is the true basis for reconstruction, 
the individual and national life based on Christian faith. 
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After Waterloo the rulers of Russia, France, and Prussia 
bound themselves in a holy alliance to be governed by 
Christian principles in all their political transactions. 
But demos is the ruler now, and the true holy alliance 
will be an alliance between demos and God. The National 
Mission, if properly worked, will be one great chance of 
realising this, so let us all unite to make it a success. 
Let us prepare for it, work for it, pray for it, and by 
God’s good grace we shall stem the most fatal current 
in the stream of probable reaction. Also we shall prove 
that if reaction is natural and even inevitable, still, 
Regeneration is Supernatural, and being born from 
above is infinitely more deep and lasting. 
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a is the order of the day, and will be so 
for long after the “period of the war.” But 
economy must not be expressed merely in terms of money 
and how to save it. The true oixovoyéa refers to system 
rather than to saving, to men as much as to money. 
And the domestic household is not the only sphere 
of it; no, the Church, which is the household of God, 
cannot overlook the fact. Turning, then, to economy in 
regard to the resources of the Church, it means first of all 


(I) SIMPLIFYING THE PAROCHIAL MACHINERY. 


Long before the war every clergyman knew well that 
the burden of complicated parochial machinery was 
becoming unbearable. The causes of this are deep- 
rooted, and therefore somewhat difficult to remove. 
One is the general strenuousness of modern life, affecting 
religious as well as social methods of living. Another 
cause is the increased activity of religious Societies. 
Nowadays specialisation has set in to such an extent 
that every phase of activity at‘home and abroad has its 
organisation and staff. Parochially this means the 
multiplication of Auxiliaries, Associations, and branches 
for men, for women, and for children, until every night 
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in the week is taken up with a meeting, and each separate 
item necessitates a separate staff, separate supporters, 
and separate budget. It is easy to note this, but not at 
all easy to see how it could be avoided. Perhaps some 
day the great Societies of the Church will confer together 
and see if some method could be adopted to avoid this 
multiplication of activities. It may be that the war 
will make a virtue of a necessity, for enlistment has so 
reduced our staffs that it will be absolutely necessary 
to cry a halt somewhere before long. 

There is one feature, too, which, if serious in itself, 
may at least make simplification possible. It is this, 
that in nearly every parish the strange phenomenon 
occurs that the same people attend almost every meeting, 
unless debarred by sex or age. Look into this, and 
you will find that too often the power which is generated 
from Monday to Friday is largely absorbed by a small 
number of people, while the majority are out of range. 
That this is the fault of the absentees is true, but it does 
not alter the fact that the system is not businesslike or 
satisfactory. Is not war time, with its restricted ac- 
tivities, just the occasion for a drastic move in the 
direction of reducing the number of spiritual agencies, 
assisting the development of a select few? Is it not 
about time that we taught such people that their place 
is out in the highways and hedges trying to seek and to 
save those who are being lost? The wastage that 
occurs every year in “ hot-housing ” these privileged 
weaklings is positively wicked, and really it is time we 
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realised that able-bodied parsons have more to do than 
to spend their whole energy in putting backbone into 
spiritual invertebrates. 

Another element in the economising of our resources 
may be described as 


(II) SySTEMATISING THE PERSONNEL. 


What we mean is that the disposition of our forces 
is haphazard, and is done with little or no regard to 
the strategic needs of the field. 

Here we are up against the innate conservatism of 
the Church, and facing one of the defects of her 
qualities. There are two points underlying this diffi- 
culty, one is the patronage system, and the other is 
security of tenure. It is not that either is bad in itself, 
indeed the latter is invaluable. But both have their 
drawbacks, the patronage is precarious, the security 
fatal in the case of ‘‘misfits.”” Modern times seem to 
demand something more strategic in the disposing of our 
forces, some “‘competent military authority ” to call up 
reserves when circumstances make a demand in any 


-- special direction. For instance, here is a man who did 


good work while his place was a country parish, but is 
bewildered ever since Messrs. So and So built that large 
factory employing 2000 hands. But over there is 
- another man chafing his soul because he has not enough 
work for his energies. In each case the Bishop is 
practically powerless, and unless they are willing to 
exchange, nothing can be done. If it were possible for 
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the central authority to be able to change and inter- 
change men, it would make for the strengthening of our 
activity and influence. But, of course, it is out of the 
question to alter this at present, public opinion would 
not hand over absolute patronage to any individual, 
however competent or distinguished. In Ireland, how- 
ever, they have a system that works well, where Diocesan 
and parochial representatives join in nominating to a 
parish. Perhaps the day may come when Diocesan and 
private authorities may co-operate in placing men where 
the situation most needs them. Without altering the 
vested interests on either side, such co-ordination would 
do much good. It would not even then deal with 
“misfits? already in position, but it would safeguard 
the future to a great extent. 

The matter has, however, a much wider significance 
than this, so the third point in the true economy is 


(III) REALISING THE PROPER PERSPECTIVE. 


Frankly, the Church of England has no sense of 
perspective. Here and there a Bishop in some new 
land, a Selwyn for instance, sees and foresees the true 
necessities of the case. But how seldom (at least until 
quite lately)! The point of serious import is the dis- 
parity between home supplies and foreign needs. Here 
at home clergy are tripping over each other, and parish- 
_ joners get slack unless they are spoonfed. But what 
about the regions beyond? There souls must die if 
spoonfeeding is an essential; there clergy are like 
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angels’ visits, ‘few and far between.” But the home 
congregations don’t see this or won’t take the trouble 
to look. Here are some items which provide food for 
thought.* The Bishop of Chota Nagpur speaks of one 
district in his diocese which has an area of ‘“ 7,128 square 
miles and only three Mission stations, though the Christian 
population is scattered over the whole area.” The 
Bishop of Bendigo (Australia) says, ‘‘ The great need of 
the diocese is for young men to be trained for the ministry 
of the Church.” The Bishop of Mashonaland says, 
“Of 800,000 native subjects of King George here in 
South Africa, nearly all of them are heathen, yet a 
little band of sixty whites and sixty coloured workers 
face these odds.”’ It is the same in Canada, in China, in 
Melanesia, and the isles of the sea. Yet the mass of the 
home congregations “ don’t believe in Missions.”’ Do they 
believe in Christianity ? Do they believe in building up 
our British Empire on a Christian basis? Do they or do 
they not believe that the Lord meant what He said when 
He commanded His disciples to go into all the world ? 
And the way they show it is so serious. They do 
not, generally speaking, care about bringing the Gospel 
to the heathen or the means of grace to their brethren 
beyond the seas, but they want the full complement in 
their village church at home. Is it not a fact that in 
practically every diocese in England instances occur 
where two parish churches are within a mile or two of 
each other, although the population of both would not 
* “Missions Overseas,” 1915. 
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more than fill one. Yet they will not even listen to any 
scheme of amalgamation. No; they must luxuriate in 
a plethora of services while the souls for whom Christ 
died in regions beyond live and die without, in some cases, 
any services at all. 

The point to note is that these people at home are 
not bad people. No; they simply lack vision and the 
sense of perspective. Their loyalty to the services of 
the Church would do them credit if it were not that, 
since the supply of clergy is not enough to go all round, 
they are selfishly depriving their brethren of what is 
sorely needed out there. 

Of course, all this reveals the fact that the subject 
is both thorny and difficult. On the one hand, lack of 
any authoritative strategic scheme ; on the other hand, 
lack of vision as to the true perspective of things. Diffi- 
cult, yes, but not impossible, for the war in God’s Provi- 
dence has forced us all to “think in continents ”’ ; the 
war is bringing the personnel of all these lands before 
the eyes of the dullest. So we may hope for better 
things ; we may hope that some scheme may be evolved 
by which young clergy can enlist on the group system 
for general foreign service, some method by which the 
average member of our congregations may gain a 
corporate sense of the Church. Some plan, too, by which 
more “‘ flux’ in the personnel may be possible until at 
length we realise that true economy is ordered co-opera- 
tion, that the wisest utilisation of our resources is to utilise 
each portion for the permanent benefit of the whole. 
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“REGAINING THE INITIATIVE” 


Ree ee eat is, gaining again what we have 
had before. Of course there is no doubt that 
the Church had the initiative in the days gone by. 
Indeed, it has been well said, “‘ When Britain was little 
more than the haunt of half-savage tribes, the Church was 
the one influence that made for civilisation and even for 
national existence—to her we owe our unity and liberty, 

our ruling conception of government and progress.” * 
That was inevitable, because learning was largely 
limited to Church circles; but we can never regain all 
that nowadays. Ever since the Renaissance, or new 
birth of learning, the national and the moral have been 
differentiating, the spheres of influence in Church and 
State have been more and more divergent. So long as 
this means divergence of function and not hostility of 
ideal it is all right. Indeed, we do not wish it other- 
__wise, for the fact is that the Church somewhat lost her 
head by reason of this double power. Political initiative 
in the hands of a Hildebrand came perilously near 
to tyranny, while personal leadership in the case 
of a Savonarola proved to be too precarious to be 
wholesome. But in reality very few want such power 
in England to-day (the Cromwellian experience is not 

* “Our National Church,” Cecil and Clayton, p. 1. 
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attractive enough to be repeated), and in any case if they 
did want it it is certain that they would not get it. 

What, then, is it that we do want? Moral and 
spiritual initiative—the power to start and influence 
such movements as make for the higher life and pro- 
gress of the race. This is a day of specialists, and if 
the Church is not a specialist in spiritual matters, what 
is her raison d’étre P 

How, then, can we gain this position? How can 
we regain the spiritual initiative ? 

By claiming ancient precedent? Oh, no; the world © 
has of late cared little for precedent, and after the war 
will care less. 

By establishing a Patriarchate at Canterbury? No, 
though some have thought this would produce the status 
and authority necessary to ensure leadership for the 
Church, yet it is impracticable even if it were desirable. 

By evolving a “ prophet” ? This is at first sight 
the real way (and the secular—the Sunday-secular— 
Press calls loudly for it). It sounds plausible enough. 
“Give us in the Church one outstanding man who will 
tell us the will of God and we will do it.” Perhaps they 
will, perhaps not. One thing is clear—the Church 
cannot favour it. For be it understood that a prophet 
such as the secularist wants would be simply a sensa- 
tional preacher engineered by a Press boom. Yes, 
many good men have spoken, but they have not roused 
the nation. Why? Because the Press holds the key. 
If the Press booms a man to-morrow, by next day the 
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“whole nation” will be hanging on his words. But do 
we want this? Will it bring the nation to repentance ? 
Is it likely to make for the dignity or solemnity of 
religion ? Would the nation heed his words unless he 
said what they wanted him to say? No, no; not thus 
did the prophets of old come forth, not on the wave 
of a Press agency were their words projected. The fact 
is that every Christian nation has its Prophet—the 
Lord Jesus Christ. If they heed not Him, neither will 
they believe though one rose—from the present upheaval. 
But this brings us back to the question, How is it 
to be done? How are we to regain the initiative ? 
Methinks in three ways : 


(I) By THE SYMPATHY OF OUR OUTLOOK. 


Frankly, the Church has suffered from ecclesiastical 
snobbishness. At least that is the way in which the 
masses describe what may be only the finer points of 
reticence. The Oxford manner is charming, no doubt, 
but the middle classes in England are apt to mis- 
interpret it. The shrinking from expression of our 
~ feelings may be British, but the middle classes label 
it lack of sympathy. And it is with the middle 
classes that we have lost most ground. In the upper 
classes we are still the only possible religious entity. 
In the slums the record of most faithful service can 
stand all criticism. But in the middle classes, the 
majority of the whole population, the section that is 
increasing in power, the type which could give us 
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the best of all workers—here we have failed more than 
anywhere. And the pity of it. It is the presence of 
a sympathetic manner (more perhaps than anything else) 
‘which gives to Nonconformity the influence it has. 
It is the lack of it in the Church that provides the 
secular Press with its most pointed criticisms. And the 
pity of it is all the greater when we remember that 
individual Churchmen have quite as much sympathy as 
anyone else, but all this is discounted because of a 
traditional and surely stupid mannerism. 

How to strike the balance is no easy task, for while 
we do not want in parsons an icy reticence, we certainly 
do not want what a well-known gentleman called their 
‘“‘____ affability ’! Naturalness would, I suppose, be 
the mean, that is, sympathy and a (controlled) sense of 
humour. 


(II) By THE SPIRITUALITY OF OUR MESSAGE. 


This, of course, is the essence of all power and 
initiative. If the ministration of religion is worldly it 
will revolt public opinion ; if it is stagnant it will repel 
it. Again, if it is sensational it will distract; if it is 
political it will disgust serious thought. But if it is 
spiritual, really on fire for God, and full of the Spirit’s 
power and love, it will attract, it will arrest, yea, it will 
bring into subjection to Christ all the many needy sinful 
souls that are untouched by the message of to-day. 
‘“Oh, that Thou wouldst rend the heavens, that Thou ~ 
wouldst come down!” Well, He did come down; He 
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lived and died and rose again down here, and when He 
went back He left the continuance of the task to us. 
Back to Christ, then, is the way to regain initiative ; 
back to Him for inspiration and ideal, for the message 
and the power to project it among men. 

But in order to project it you need an organ of speech, 
so that initiative can only be gained 


(III) By THE UNANIMITY OF OUR VOICE. 


The lack of unity in religious circles is enough to 
make angels weep. But it is not unity of which we 
are speaking now; that is, not Unity in the technical 
sense, but Unanimity in the practical sense. The 
reunion problem is far too complicated to tackle during 
or immediately after) a world war. But Unanimity is 
just what is needed at such a crisis, for the Church can 
never regain the initiative without it. 

Surely with regard to reconstruction all religious 
entities could be unanimous (“of one mind’’) as to 
fundamentals. Surely we could “agree to differ” on 
many points in order to unite on some. The writer 
is at this moment closely engaged on a certain moral 
problem with the leading Nonconformist and the leading 
Roman Catholic in the city where he lives. That does 
not mean that the Nonconformist is going over to Rome, 
‘or that either is likely to become Anglican. Now ona 
national scale the same would be true. Already it is so 
in what are (clearly defined) social and patriotic questions. 
One step more and some concordat could be reached as 
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regards elementallyspiritual questions, provided you ruth- 
lessly rule out the reunion question for the time being. 

To come to detail, what is needed is a Comity of 
Religion, a scheme by which Christianity in England 
could say, ‘“‘ This or that must be done,” and go on 
repeating it till it was accomplished. Briefly, then, 
this is the scheme suggested. 

An Intercommission to watch religious issues in the 
nation. In France the Government appoints a number 
of Commissions to work out this or that, and then the 
results are co-ordinated by an Intercommission. This 
being interpreted means that each main line of religious 
activity (Anglican, Roman, and Nonconformist) would 
appoint a Commission of its own people, who would sit 
down and discuss what are the essentials that we must 
demand, the irreducible minimum necessary to recon- 
struct society on a religious basis. Then certain repre- 
sentatives of each would meet on an Intercommission 
and discuss these points, getting out of them what all 
would agree to be vital and essential. It is not details 
or small items that are wanted. No, broad principles 
laid down, taking their force from their inherent breadth, 
and from the unanimity of thought in regard to them. 
Utopian, do you say? Well, perhaps it is, but it will 
only be so if the odiwm theologicum proves to be too 
strong for common sense. Given rational outlook and 
reasonable minds, it ought to be perfectly practical. 
It is worth trying at any rate, for we shall never regain 
the initiative without something of the sort. 
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“REALISING WHAT IS WRONG” 


OME years ago Mr. Chesterton, in his own trenchant 
style, startled us by asking, “‘ What’s wrong with 
the world?” and he proceeded to answer his own 
question (more or less) in that manner which is pecu- 
liarly his. Others—by no means Chestertons—are 
asking much the same question about the Church, and 
to their credit, be it said, are making a more real effort 
to answer it satisfactorily. 

For instance, quite lately the writer has heard of a 
group of parochial clergy who met together in view of 
the National Mission in order to find out wherein they 
failed to make that witness which is necessary. It was 
a solemn gathering; silence reigned supreme, save for 
the two or three leading thoughts suggested at the 
beginning by one of them. Each one had paper and a 
pencil, and in the long silence jotted down what message 
God the Holy Spirit had given him. The result is 
touching and instructive ; it is betraying no confidence 
to mention some of the points: ‘‘ Lack of a sense of 
sin”; “lack of Bible knowledge and a zeal for souls” 
(do not these go together, by the way ?) ; ‘‘no absolute 

_conviction as to the truths we preach”; “no real 
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carrying about of the presence of God”; “‘ time wasted 
through lack of proportion in our day’s programme.” 
Remedies, too, emerged: ‘‘ More meditation and prayer ”’ ; 
“more love for those who differ from us”; “ we must 
be filled with the Holy Ghost” ; ‘‘ we need to be emptied 
before we can be filled.” Most remarkable of all was 
the fact that nearly everyone felt (and all schools were 
represented) that the greatest lack of to-day was the 
preaching of Christ. However important are the sacra- 
ments (said some), we must get back to the preaching 
of Christ; whatever pressure we put on conversion 
(thought others), we must press first of all the fact of 
Christ. Personally, however, I am bound to add that 
certain people do nought else but what they call “ preach 
Christ ’”’; what it amounts to, however, is a reiteration 
of certain ‘“‘ gospel’ truths, with no constructive teach- 
ing about it. Let us have Christ preached more and 
more inall His fulness as Saviour and Lord, but preach 
with the breadth and height and depth of a St. Paul. 
Preach Christ spiritually, historically, psychologically, 
theologically, and, above all, experimentally, but don’t, 
in God’s Name, preach Him merely emotionally, in a 
series of hortatory platitudes born of the more senti- 
mental side of St. John iii. 16. No, no; what is called 
“‘Gospel-preaching’”” has been for too long utilised 
either consciously as a protest against mere ‘‘ head- 
knowledge’ preaching, or unconsciously as a mere 
substitute for that mental pabulum which the Spirit 
gives only as the result of careful study and prayer. 
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Preach Christ, but preach a full Christ, full enough to 
save the simplest, as well as to satisfy the greatest, 
minds on earth. 

This, however, is by the way; the subject before 
us is, What is wrong with the Church and with us who 
represent her? It is clear, first of all, and it is a great 
gain, that 


(I) EVERY ONE REALISES THAT SOMETHING IS 
WRONG. 


It is safe to say that never for centuries has there 
been such a “ divine discontent ” among the clergy as 
there is now. In every part of the country, in the Dio- 
cesan and in the parochial clergy, there is a distinct, 
if undefined, feeling that all is not as it should be either 
with themselves or with the Church at large. Circum- 
stances of to-day have impressed this on all of us as 
nothing else could, as certainly no one voice, of preacher 
or prophet, could have done. For years, of course, the 
outsider has been saying it, the Hyde Park orator had 
it as his favourite theme. But we clergy know the 
pressure of caste ; we heard of this, we even overheard 
it sheltering under the shadow of Marble Arch, but 
we did not believe it. It is true we winced a bit as he 
said it, and we remarked to ourselves that it was a 
pity that the masses should be turned. against the 
Church. But we did not really believe—not enough, at 
least, to alter it—and so we caught our ’bus to the 
Vicarage corner, and ere we had got half-way we were 
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again back in the old groove of complacent mentality, 
and in some cases actually muttering once more about 
our “incomparable liturgy.” But war and a high 
taxation has shaken us out of our grooves. Mars and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer can say, “‘ Nous avons 
changé tout cela!” 

Changed! Yes, thank God. Scarcely a soul now 
plumes himself upon our liturgy (though it is still 
incomparable), but many are murmuring that some 
changes in our services are necessary, while others are 
actually raising the standard of revolt. This is all to 
the good; it is the Hyde Park orators over again, and 
even if they do say foolish things now and then, any- 
thing is better than the placid self-complacency and 
starchy traditional loyalty of the ‘incomparable 
liturgy ’’ days. For, when you think of it, if there is 
anything wrong with the Church, it is a wrong being 
done to the Divine Son of God. If the Church represents 
Him, then to libel Him is a cardinal sin. But as we 
say, practically all are unanimous that something is 
wrong. The next point is this—that 


(II) Most oF us REALISE THAT THE WRONG IS 
INTERNAL. 


It is not parochial activity or pastoral zeal that is 
Jacking so much to-day. All the testimony goes to 
show that there never was more of either. No, it is 
the inner life of each of us that is felt to be at fault, and 
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further, that whatever is failing in the other matters 
is due mainly to that. Of course it is; it must be. 
“Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
“ Out of it are the issues of life.” 

Just note a sentence our brethren above mentioned 
made use of: “ The study is an office rather than an 
oratory ; the visitors therein receive conversation social 
rather than spiritual as a rule.” This is a patent fact, 
though the causes of it are patent too. Visitors largely 
consist of women wanting relief tickets or men wanting 
help. It is by no means easy to engage in spiritual 
conversation with a woman whose eye is fixed on that 
docket which will give her one shilling’s worth of goods 
at the grocer’s round the corner. Perhaps the nearest 
approach you can get is so to safeguard it that it does 
not go in drink. Yet the woman has a soul, and the 
man of God has a message. How the two are to be 
brought into spiritual contact is often a problem, but 
can one doubt that it is the problem we ought to solve ? 
Then the conversation with our visitors. Again there 
is the natural and proper desire to be human and sociable, 
but there is also the duty to be ‘out-and-out ” for 
Christ. How are we to combine the sane with the 
saintly, the ‘‘ hail-fellow-well-met ” with the “ holy man 
of God’? Well, each must settle it for himself, but 
the solution of both difficulties will be found surely in 
the reconstruction of our inner life. Influence is the 
result of effluence; what “ flows in” to our circle is 
what “flows out” of our soul. If we are “ filled with 
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the Spirit,” then out of our inner man shall flow “ rivers 
of living water.” 


“TAKE TIME TO BE Hoty.” 


But this cannot be done unless we “take time to 
be holy ” ; so the crux of the matter is here. Andrew 
Murray says again and again that it is impossible to 
realise the meaning of the greatness or majesty of God 
unless we give more time to silent meditation. The 
appearing of that book on the Fellowship of Silence is 
also symptomatic, written as it is by those whose view- 
point is so diverse. But all through the ages it has been 
the same. St. Thomas a Kempis, Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, Dean Goulburn, and many more have all put 
their finger on the weak spot, and told us that what in 
the last analysis is wrong is the lack of time spent alone 
with God. To be men of God we must meditate on God ; 
to be Christian men we must live much with Christ ; to 
be holy men we must be filled with the Spirit of holiness. 
And we are not so. Every one confesses this ; every one 
acknowledges that it is here that even the best among 
us fail. Are we going to reconstruct our days in future, 
are we going to map out the hours? Whatever faults 
the old saints had, they realised this all right, that our 
days must be planned, and that the plans must be 
adhered to. For myself I am convinced that the old 
system of observing the “hours ” was most wholesome, 
and if it was beneficial in the quieter times long past, 
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how much more essential in these days of overwhelming 
activity and strain ? 

The Master had His “ quiet times,” though they 
were frequently interrupted. Can the disciple be above 
his Lord? General Gordon not only arranged his times 
in camp, but placed his pocket-handkerchief as a sign 
that he was not to be disturbed. Do not we in our 
study need deliberately to ‘‘ sport our oak,” deliberately 
to witness to the fact that we regard meditation and 
prayer as so important that nothing save the call of 
the dying can be allowed to disturb us ? 

Space does not permit one to do more than add what 
issues from all this—namely, a new conception of our 
spiritual and social possibilities in the world at large. 
As to “ social service,” one is struck by the large number 
of letters and newspaper cuttings received since this 
series began, in which correspondents urge a new pro- 
gramme on the Church in regard to the social problems 
of the day. ‘‘ The masses won’t touch the Church 
because the Church won’t sympathise with the masses.” 
Now, there is much in this, and any reconstructed pro- 
gramme of Christianity must include an entirely new 
sympathy and ability in grappling with sweating and 
housing and a hundred other vital problems. But this 
is all the stronger call for what we have been saying 
above; it gives all the more urgent claim for a really 
spiritual ministry. “‘ Spiritual men for spiritual work ” 
has been a watchword for years; an addendum will 
have to be “spiritual men for social work.’ One is 
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convinced that the war has brought home to almost 
every social worker the fact that a mere material basis 
of the reconstruction of society is doomed. Now is the 
chance for a sympathetic Church to say, “ Here is the 
true basis—a love of men based on the love of God; a 
holier social condition based on the Spirit of holiness.” 
The fact is that the war has “ scrapped ”’ the old objec- 
tive, “the happiness of the greatest number.” It is for 
the Church to supply the new motto—namely, “the 
holiness of the greatest number.” To do so, however, 
she must herself be not only sympathetic, but holy ; not 
only full of love to man, but full to overflowing with 
the love of God. 

So it comes back to the original point, that if we 
are to set right what is wrong in the nation we must 
begin with the Church ; and if we are to set right what 
is wrong within the Church we must begin with ourselves. 

God help us! We have a tremendous responsibility. 
Our exceeding great “ treasure ”’ is in painfully “ earthen 
vessels.”’ But He with Whom we have to do “ knoweth 
our frame, He remembereth that we are dust.” Yes, 
the Master to Whom we stand or fall has a human 
heart in an Eternal Personality : He is always ready to 
recognise that “the spirit indeed is willing” if honesty 
- compels Him to tell us that “the flesh is weak.”’ 
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“CAPTURING THE INDEFINABLE 
SOMETHING” 


COLONIAL Bishop, reviewing his diocese during 
the first period of the war, says he cannot record 
any marked turning of the people to God, but he notes 
that among all there is an “ indefinable something ” 
which he thinks is making for good. An “ indefinable 
something,’ quite so; we all feel it ; we all are pretty 
sure that there is a movement in the mentality of most 
people, a stirring in the deeper reaches of the soul which 
may mean almost anything in the future. But (like 
the Bishop) we feel that it is almost indefinable ; not 
incomprehensible, but indefinable. Yet not indefinite 
by any means. No, it is definite enough, but it is 
largely intangible both to those who experience it and 
to those who wish to estimate its value. 
What, then, is it? Can we analyse it, even if we 
cannot define it? Can we capture enough of it to 
utilise it for good? Let us at least try. 
It seems to the writer that this indefinable something 
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which animates the soldier and the civilian nowadays is 
first of all an emergence of 


(1) Tue INstTINcT OF IMMORTALITY. 


Men and women have suddenly “‘ found themselves ” 
—that is, found their place in the scheme of things in 
general. The individual has all at once discovered that 
in reality he is linked up with the universal life. Cir- 
cumstances of stir and strain have spoken to his soul, 
and his soul has responded—vaguely, it may be, but 
really—to the call. Life has become expansive, a vista 
of possibility for the human ego has opened up that 
refuses to be altogether satisfied with even its present 
environment. It is dawning on him that complete 
satisfaction can only be realised when his soul is some- 
how “‘ in tune with the Infinite.” 

It is not a new idea; certain minds have always 
felt it, from Augustine to R. W. Trine, but in this case 
it is the average man who feels it, not merely the excep- 
tional one, and he feels it as a practical fact, not merely 
as a theological dogma or as a theosophical hypothesis. 
Of course, in the definiteness of it either the ancient or 
the modern thinker would surpass him, but in the wide- 
spread range of its influence the present moment stands 
supreme. 

Is this religious, or is it merely emotional? Has it 
any concept that postulates God, or is it merely an 
instinct vaguely seeking an outlet for its higher 
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aspirations? It is hard-to say, but possibly the way in 
which we Christians meet it may largely determine that. 
At present in the average soldier, for instance, it would 
scarce be true to say that God has become a reality ; 
it may be more accurate to say that what he had early 
learned of God is coming back to him. Yes, his present 
experiences are drawing God out of the neglected outer 
fringes of his sub-consciousness and bringing Him 
towards the centre of his mental field, making some sort 
of Divine objective an essential to his present needs. 

If so, we have before us the most tense and pregnant 
moment in our Christian history. Jesus of Nazareth 
again is passing by, but passing not through the streets 
and lanes of Galilee, but through the field of conscious- 
ness of hundreds—nay, millions—of human beings. 
God, as we said, is passing from the outer fringe across 
the vista of their mental outlook, and surely at some 
moment in each life He is at the very centre, a moment, 
perhaps, of extreme danger or of poignant sorrow. Can 
they keep Him there? Can they retain Him long enough 
to get a good look at Him? Can the Church help in 
the process? No wonder the call of the moment is 
urgent, no wonder the clergy are being urged to “stir 
up the gift that is in them,” so as to meet the need. 
“Redeeming the time” assumes an overwhelming 
urgency when you remember that the time is pregnant 
with world issues and is about to give birth to a scheme 
unimagined as yet in its eternal possibility. 

That is, I believe, what the average man is feeling, 
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vaguely, indeed, but in truth, and that is one element, 
I imagine, in this ‘“ indefinable something.” 

But another is this, as it seems to the writer—an 
emergence also of 


(II) THE INSPIRATION OF UTILITY. 


From the Garden of Eden to Suvla Bay work has 
largely been the practical raison d@’étve of life. Even in 
the days of man’s innocency his duty was to dress and 
till the ground, and when sin entered it did not destroy 
this duty, it only added to the difficulty of doing it. 

Utility, then, is the factor in life that makes life 
real to many people, and what has happened now is 
this—that their utility has been inspired with idealism, 
the idealism of a great and noble cause. . 

Utilitarianism is not usually associated with idealism, 
but it is one of the functions of war to fuse our varied 
conceptions of life and inspire them with a common 
purpose. 

So the man of ordinary ability finds that his ordinary 
abilities have become extraordinarily useful; the 
woman who was “bored” with the monotony of 
domestic life finds that these domestic qualities are 
vitally useful to thousands of her stricken brothers. So 
life to-day is for many a sort of transfigured utilitarianism, 
articulated on one side in the call, ‘“‘ Your King and 
country need you,’ and on the other in the almost 
universal aspiration of each to ‘‘do his bit.’”’ Indeed 
were George Herbert to return among us he would find 
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(among many other surprises) that his idealism had been 
realised, that very many are finding that a noble 
purpose in practical work makes drudgery divine—or 
at least makes it most fascinating to the worker. 

Now we of the clerical mind must not be so stupid 
as to discount all this because it does not go higher. 
It does not, it is quite true; but it is our business to 
raise it if we can. 

Can we, then, capture all this and ennoble it? Can 
we raise it from earth levels to the Throne of God? 
Of course we can, if we are sympathetic and sensible, 
if we “scrap” this childish habit of estimating values 
merely by what they are, instead of by what they may 
become. And if we fail to do it now, we can scarce 
hope for another opportunity so fruitful, for here on all 
sides the fact is recognised that we have waiting for us 
a whole wealth of human personality, stirred to its very 
depths, and intensely alert for something that will 
satisfy that other ‘‘ something ” by which it is stirred. 

Can we capture it, I say, and divert it after the war 
into channels that lead to the City of God ? 

Yes, we can capture and crystallise much of it at 
any rate; a good proportion of it must, of course, go 
back to civic and national life to ensure nobler patriotism, 
purer politics, cleaner industry, and safer streets. But 
much will be available for us—nay, the stronger elements 
will not be content with less than we can give. The 
instinct of immortality will demand an immortal objec- 
tive, the inspiration of utility will necessitate a form of 
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work sufficiently noble to inspire. And this is the 
Church’s chance, this is her opportunity of capturing it 
all for God and good. 

How? 3 

By attracting it to Christ. 

“J, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me,” 
will attract, that is, all who feel the need of something 
greater than themselves. But that is what we have just 
seen they are feeling ; the only problem, then, is: Are 
we who have the solution sufficiently alert to give it ? 
The question is asolemn one in view of the experiences 
through which the nation is going, in view of the soldiers 
going out now, and those of them who will return later on. 

Can we capture them for Christ? If we can, we 
have solved our problem, we have defined the “‘ some- 
thing,’ we have discovered it to be that need in a man 
which can only be filled by his Maker.. But do we 
adequately preach the Christ Who alone reveals his 
Maker to the man? Well, let us ask ourselves what is 
usually preached to soldiers at Parade Services in 
England. The general opinion is that too often it is 
merely a moral essay or a patriotic appeal or a “‘ common- 
sense chat, manto man.” But the soldier has developed 
a need for more than these ; he needs more than morality, 
more than patriotism, more than common sense. He 
needs Christ, and the point is that he is beginning to 
feel this. And apart from soldiers, is not the “ brief, 
bright, and brotherly” method of appeal worn out; 
indeed, is not the whole approach we make to men in 
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our parishes far too much of an apology and not enough 
of an “‘apologia”’? If we are ever to capture this inde- 
finable something we shall have to adopt an attitude 
that savours more of the Prophet and less of Paul Pry, 
more of the “‘ thus saith the Lord,” and less, much less, 
of the “hope I don’t intrude.” It is not strong, or 
even stern, preaching of Christ that puts men off; it 
is preaching in such a way as (unwittingly, of course) 
to give the impression that we are ashamed of Christ. 

But again we can capture the indefinable something 
only 

By utilising it when we have got it. 

One is mainly thinking of men, whether soldiers or 
civilians. The fact is the average clergyman is afraid 
of the average man—afraid, that is, to utilise him. 
Actually while writing this (not at my own home) a 
man has called to say, ‘‘ You were speaking last night 
about Parochial Councils and the utilisation of the 
laity, but what’s the use of a Council when the Vicar 
wants everything his own way?” This may or may 
not be typical—let us hope not, for it is fatal—but if it 
be so it will prevent any chance whatever of that demo- 
cratic unity being attained which an Established Church 
so sorely needs. | 

Of course, there is the other side of the story. Ask 
any cleric, and he will say, “ I can’t use these laymen or 
members of my Men’s Society because they don’t know 
how to do the thing I want,” or “ because I cannot 
trust them to do it wisely.” 
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The answer to this is: Teach them and trust them 
to do it, and it is wonderful what you can get them 
to do. In any case we shall never keep our hold on 
the indefinable something stirring in their souls unless 
we do thus utilise them. Work is the best antidote 
to depression, and it is by depression more even than 
by temptation that the “something ”’ is likely to be 
lost. 

St. Peter himself would, I believe, have lost it if 
he had not been given work to do. “‘ Tend My lambs,” 
“feed My sheep,” are the human side, balancing the 
Divine grace that flowed in accordance with the promise, 
“Ye shall receive power.” 

It is my profound conviction that in this particular 
the Church has signally failed ; she has failed, generally 
speaking, to utilise her lay members, failed even to 
encourage those whom she had to use. Can it be that 
“something”’ in our clergy will say in the future, 
“Trust your laity more than you have done”? If so, 
it will do as much as any other single item to break 
down that five-bar gate of alienated mentality too often 
existing between the parson and the people. If that 
were only gone, then the Church would leap forward 
to enthusiasm and success, and we should be within 
measurable distance of seeing the ‘‘indefinable some- 
thing” crystallise into that “one thing that really 
matters ’’ for time and for eternity | 
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“FACING SOME FUNDAMENTAL FACTS” 


HE Premier of Australia told us the other day that 

“after the war we must scrap our conventions 

and face fundamental facts.”” This witness is true, and 

the Church as well as the State should heed it. But we 

must be sure of our facts, for at least some allegations 

which are current to-day are not based on fact at all. 
Here, then, are 


SoME IDEAS ALLEGED TO BE FACTs. 


1. This age is much worse than any that went before it. 

It is not that many would persist in the statement 
if challenged; rather is it that this underlying idea 
colours with pessimism the outlook of many earnest and 
good people to-day. They point (with truth) to the 
unbelief and error prevalent on all sides, to formalism 
and pleasure-loving, to a lack of any sense of sin or 
duty of church attendance. 

Grant all this, and it still does not prove this age 
to be worse than its predecessors. What about unbelief 
and error in the dead days of the eighteenth century ? 
What about formalism and pleasure in days when the 
Church herself sanctioned both in the Saints’-day revels 
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on the village green? We talk of the simplicity of those 
revellings ; perhaps they were not so simple as they 
seemed. And as to the lack of a sense of sin, what about 
social life in the period that gave birth to the phrase “‘ as 
drunk as a lord”; what about morality in days when 
literature and the drama were grossly and unrebukedly 
obscene? Drunkenness still exists, but it is no longer 
a standard of respectability ; literature and plays are 
still tainted with suggestiveness, but the better class of 
public opinion is ashamed of the fact. Surely an age 
which demands even an expurgated Shakespeare can 
lay claim to some improvement in the general standard 
of taste! Do not let us then mistake details for general 
symptoms, and, with all our faults, do not let us base 
reconstruction on a foundation of pessimism misapplied. 
Another alleged “ fact ” is this : 

2. The Church is hopelessly out of touch with modern 
needs. 

This is the cry of many who having enlisted or got 
commissions are thinking in terms of the soldier of 
to-day—and of to-morrow. Also it has for years been the 
complaint of many earnest observers at home. But 
though there must be something in the charge, it 
remains to be proved that it is a fact all the same. 

If the Church were hopelessly out of touch, it would 
show itself in two ways, surely. One would be that it 
would be failing to appreciate the mental activities of 
current religious thought. But do we not see hundreds 
of clerics tripping over each other in an attempt to 
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grapple with the problems which science and research 
in one direction and social reform in the other direction 
have provoked? Is not this in itself a charge against 
us that we are losing our distinctive message in our 
attempts to meet modern needs? Well, you cannot 
have it both ways. Much foolish talking may be done, 
but it is done in an earnest, if often mistaken, attempt 
to keep in touch with modern thinking. Again, if the 
Church were out of touch, another way it would show 
itself would be this: it would fail to get alongside the 
average man in order to help him. But what are the 
facts? Boys’ clubs, men’s institutes, cricket clubs, and 
gymnasia by the hundred all over the country. Are not 
these outward and visible signs of the endeavour to get 
alongside, whether they actually succeed or not in so 
doing ? 

Further, if confirmation be needed, is it not a fact 
that all this has produced a new type of parson; that 
having discarded the “‘ private secretary ”’ as a type, we 
have come along the lines of the ‘‘ Church militant,” 
until we are close up to the point of evolving the 
“ pugilist ”’ as a climax? If we have not altogether 
reached it, at least this is true, that the ‘‘ boxing gloves ” 
are fast becoming the coat-of-arms of the modern 
curate instead of the now obsolete (and possibly hypo- 
thetical) ‘‘ bath-bun.” 

Again I say you cannot have it both ways; but the 
modern way, if it has many faults, isat least not open to 
the charge of being ‘‘ out of touch with the average man.” 
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If the critic really means that he wants the Church 
to pander to every fashion of passing religious sentiment 
in the popular Press, then, of course, she must refuse. 
To be out of touch there is to be in touch with her 
unchanging Lord, Whose fundamental truth ‘“ endureth 
from one generation to another.” 

But on the other hand there are 


SoME FACTS THAT MUST BE FACED. 


They come to us from so many quarters, they are con- 
firmed by so much in our own experience, that they 
cannot be ignored. 

1 The Church services seem unreal to many to-day. 

Honestly, it is not the liturgy that is blamed, for 
all agree that it is a perfect expression of devotional 
thought. It is the personal and collective rendering of 
it that is censured. Choirs (they say) are professional ; 
clerics (they say) are careless or artificial. Whether or 
not this is true the reader must judge for himself, but 
certain it is that the grand old service itself is capable 
of most intense reality. The writer has heard it 
murdered on G, and really prayed on no note at all; 
on the other hand, he has heard it sung throughout with 
unparalleled impressiveness and also gabbled in a 
mumbling undertone which no one could follow. The 
fact is that personality comes in here as in most places, 
and while every one has not a voice capable of making 
the service impressive, every clergyman should have a 
spirit of earnestness that will in itself impress. 
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But the urgency relates to the future and to that 
important entity, the returning soldier. ‘“ Tommy ”’ 
later on (we are told) will have no use for the formal 
Church service ; we shall have to give him something 
he can understand. I really doubt this, for, given 
earnestness on his part, we can educate him to it, so 
long as we ourselves show earnestness in conducting the 
services. Now three words seem to be formulating 
themselves into a charge against us in relation to public 
worship: formality, rigidity, and superficiality. It is 
not for me to press the charge, but merely to record it. 
One thing, however, is clear, that if it be true there is 
urgent need to replace these words with their proper 
alternatives—reality (instead of formality), elasticity 
(instead of rigidity), and spirituality (instead of super- 
ficiality). And—be it noted—you need no change in 
the Vestments Rubric in order to accomplish all three ! 

Another fact which is fundamental and must be 
faced is this : 

2. Symbolism is already counting in the soldier’s 
religious life. 

This is a fact which may cause grave difficulty in 
the future, and that all over the country, for the soldier 
of to-day will be the civilian’of to-morrow. We are 
not going to keep a standing Army at its present colossal 
proportions. No; demobilisation will fling back into 
our parochial circles thousands of men with a new 
outlook on life. This must affect the work of every 
parson in England, but in one direction it may affect 
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the Church of England herself. These men have got 
whatever religious impressions the war has occasioned 
in an atmosphere either French or Belgian or Oriental. 
That is either Roman Catholic or Eastern, in both of 
which external symbolism counts for very much. Do 
you think they will treat all this as a negligible quantity ; 
do you think they will regard it all as, say, Cromwell 
regarded it? They won’t; we may as well face the 
fact. No, that camp altar of the French padre has 
left an impress; that wayside cross is too picturesque 
not to be retained in memory. So, too, in Egypt or 
Mesopotamia or elsewhere in the East, externalism and 
religious exercises have seemed to be linked together. 
Superstition, too, will help the process, for it is an 
undoubted fact that, amid all the destruction of churches, 
the life-size figure of Christ or of the Virgin and 
Child has often been left standing in significant 
isolation. 

Do you think all this is lost on “Tommy”? Do 
you think that even the most Protestant of them can 
escape from the mental impress ? Do you think he will 
shed all this when he returns? If you do, I should like 
to know your grounds for thinking so. I do not. 

Now, some sections of the Anglican Church will 
rejoice at it; other sections will shake their head and 
grieve ; but in God’s Name let there be no section that 
ignores the “new fact’ which this connotes. If any 
reader still doubts it, let me tell him of a soldier (belong- 
ing to the Church of England) who sent home a rosary 
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to his wife the other day, asking her to “‘ get it blessed 
by the Vicar ” and sent out to him in France. 

Here was the “ indefinable something ” of which we 
spoke, already defining itself with no little clearness, 
already beginning to express itself in terms of the 
symbolism of the Church of Rome. 

Altogether it is a delicate and difficult problem, but 
it will be madness to ignore it. Some plan of campaign 
in regard to the whole subject should be adopted before 
the soldier returns. But what? That is the trouble. 
To develop it will almost certainly alter the dis- 
tinctive character of the Anglican Church; to ignore 
it will with almost equal certainty endanger the develop- 
ment of whatever religious impressions the soldier has 
already got. Don’t you think, however, that either way 
the matter is so fundamental that it ought to be faced ? 
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“MAKING PEACE INTERESTING” 


si HAT is wrong with peace,” says a writer in the 
North American Review, “ is that it is so aimless ; 
it fails to interest the average man.”’ This is somewhat 
startling to us whose ideals are, to say the least of it, 
peaceful. ; we are apt, in our British way, to set it down 
as ‘‘ American’; but as the writer proceeds you begin 
to see what he means. Peace, he thinks, will never 
attract mankind as much as war does, for war brings 
out certain qualities in a way that peace (in his opinion) 
never can. Here, for instance, are some of them : 


a 


INTENSITY OF PURPOSE, 
SACRIFICE OF SELF, 
Unity oF METHOD, 


gathering themselves up into a concentration of aim that 
he says is bound to make life interesting to the average 
man, 

Let it be granted as true that the intensity and 
sacrifice shown to-day by thousands is magnificent, 
even if the unity of method is not (as yet) quite so 
obvious. Still, it does not prove that it is war as such 
that gives life its greatest interest. Some wars we 
have known brought division to a nation’s ranks 
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(memory still recalls what were called pro-Boers and 
the opposite); other wars were in themselves the 
dividing of the nation (we still record in history the red 
rose of Lancaster and the white rose of York). In 
any case many other items in life’s experience produce 
exactly the same qualities as those above mentioned. 
A General Election, for instance, produces intensity 
of purpose (in the candidates), sacrifice of self (in the 
supporters), unity of method (in the party). Or, to 
be more topical, a Zeppelin raid without doubt produces 
them all in even a greater degree. Who, that has been 
through one, fails to note the intensity of purpose by 
which we seek shelter from the bombs, the splendid 
self-sacrifice by which special constables protect. us, 
and women control themselves for the sake of the 
children ; while the unity of method also is remarkable 
(it would be amusing were it not serious) how every one 
talks of the same topic and every one agrees in demanding 
adequate protection for non-combatants in raided 
areas! 

Now, why do they produce all these results? Be- 
cause there is an overmastering motive acting for a 
short time: patriotism in one case, danger in the 
other. But it is acting only for a time. If General 
Elections were always on they would lose their thrill ; 
if Zeppelins were always dropping bombs we should 
become hardened like the men at the Front. 

Thus, quite seriously, it seems to me it is not war, 
as such, that produces these fine effects. ‘‘ War,” as 
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such,“ is Hell” ; war, as the Germans wage it, is ‘‘ Hell 
with the lid off!’’ What produces the effects above 
mentioned is a master-motive temporarily applied ; 
and what we need for peace times is a motive for life 
equally overmastering, but applicable with permanent 
force. Has humanity got such a motive? Has 
humanity ever conceived an overwhelming reason for 
existence, a motive that will thrill the long recuperative 
periods of history when there is no war, a motive that 
will transfigure life and not dislocate it; interest, and 
even enthral, mankind without exhausting it ? 

Has humanity got this? Of course she has, she 
has the only motive that can really master mankind 
in a permanent sense, and that is the love and service 
of Christ. ‘‘ The love of Christ overmasters us,” said 
the Apostle ; the challenge to the modern Church is 
whether first of all she has this love herself, and then 
whether she can capture humanity with it. So War, 
flushed with success, says to a Church bewildered not 
a little to-day, “I can captivate the universal mind; 
can you? I can commandeer the willing service of 
humanity; can you?” It is a serious challenge, not 
lightly to be answered in view of the obvious failure 
in so many directions, 

The only answer possible seems to be this: the 
Church as she ought to be could do it, the Church 
as she is cannot do it, but the Church as, please God, 
she will be can do it, and is determined to see that she 
does. 
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So the secret of it all is a revived Church, for 


A REVIVED CHURCH CAN MAKE LIFE MORE PERMANENTLY 
INTERESTING THAN WAR CAN EVER MAKE IT. 


A revived Church means a Church filled with the 
Spirit of the Eternal God, and the Spirit of the Eternal 
God means a new reason and point in all life, and that 
not for a few months or years, but for eternity. 

How, then, can a revived Church make peace per- 
manently interesting ? 

(a) By giving to each life an eternal purpose. 

Life is short, but eternity, like art, is long, very 
long; and the most thrilling thought imaginable to 
the human mind is this, that this frail vapour and 
breath of human life is capable of eternal existence. 
Now Christ reveals a purpose for that human existence, 
which is, as some put it, “to glorify God and enjoy 
Him for ever.”” Once let a man, however commonplace, 
grasp that, and it transfigures his whole outlook; it 
gives a purpose to the most ordinary incidents, it gives 
an intensity to the most commonplace activities. 
“‘ Predestined to be conformed to the image of God’s 
Son.” What greater purpose could any man have ? 
Christ is acknowledged to be the best example of human 
life and character extant (even His enemies acknowledge 
this). And the purpose of the life of any of us is to be 
conformed to the same image. We have heard much of 
“insist upon yourself,” and other precepts by which the 
individual can come to his best. But here is the Best 
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coming to him, and offering to make even the worst of us 
attain to that best. And the purpose is also to continue 
the individuality throughout eternity ; there is in Christ’s 
teaching no mere merging of the individual in the univer- 
sal life, and thus causing it to lose its individuality. 

No; completely as the human ego is merged in the 
Divine Ego, it remains the ego which it was before, 
only more so. “I, yet no longer I, but Christ Who 
liveth in me.’’ And further, all this with an “x’’ 
quantity of development,- “It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be,”’ so that there is no limit to the vista 
of human possibility offered to the soul that is in Christ. 

Yet they say “our sermons are not interesting” ; 
they ‘“‘ prepare to go to sleep when we give out our 
text.’’ Sleep, when the most transcendent vision ever 
conceived is about to open out before them! Yes, 
but frankly, they say, that’s just what we never see ; 
the parson is not a “‘seer”’ himself, he is as a blind 
man in a picture gallery, talking of wonders his eyes 
have never themselves beheld. 

Now this, of course, is far too sweeping, for many 
preachers do, indeed, “speak that they do know, and 
testify that they have seen,” but that any of us should 
come under the censure is a terrible charge, in view of 
the message which has been given us. 

It must then be largely our fault if life is not 
interesting to the average man. Given this view of it, 
life becomes not only interesting, but thrilling to all 
who are capable of realising their best. 
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Again, a revived Church can make peace interesting 

(5) By exhibiting the universal ideal of self-sacrifice. 

Where on earth will you get any story that appeals 
so overwhelmingly as the story of the Sacrifice on the 
Cross? Told simply by one who has himself felt its 
point, it is telling to the last degree, it is still the power 
par excellence to convict of sin, to awaken desire for 
better things, to produce peace of mind and cleansing 
of heart. And as an ideal to aim at there is nothing 
to touch it. Of course Calvary is more than an ideal; 
indeed the efficacy of it has nothing to do with our being 
able to imitate it, howeverfeebly. But the fact remains 
that even in war (so seemingly alien to it) it is the self- 
sacrifice of the Christ that has been the inspiring motive 
of much of the self-sacrifice therein enacted; yes, it 
is the fact that, even in the most careless, Christ has 
placed the germ idea that “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive,” even to the giving up of life itself. 

The humbling thought for us is that to a great extent 
it has taken war to bring this out; it has taken the 
stimulus of pregnant times to make us forceful in our 
testimony to the fact. 

Well, herein we can rejoice, that whether in war or 
peace, whether in weakness or in strength, Christ is 
preached, for Christ alone can inspire permanent self- 
sacrifice. 

And so all that is needed to make life interesting 
along this line is first of all to live it out ourselves, and 
then preach it everywhere to others. But first of all 
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ourselves. Does the average layman consider the 
average clergyman a leader in the matter of self-sacrifice ? 
In his home and parish, in the train and tramcar, in 
the personal habits of daily life (not in Lent merely) ? 
Perhaps he does, perhaps not ; but this I know, that a 
doctor said not long ago that he got ‘‘ far more stimulus 
towards serious living from his doctor friends who 
dropped in than from the parson either in the pulpit 
or in the smoke-room.”’ And the parson “‘ dropped 
in”’ often enough; it was not that the doctor did not 
see plenty of him; no, the trouble was that seeing so 
much of him he saw so little of his Master. Again and 
again thoughtful laymen have said, hesitatingly but 
earnestly, that the clergy do not sufficiently think of 
appearances, especially of giving the appearance of 
living more closely to the Christ ideal than does the 
ordinary man. 

But the ordinary man must learn the same lesson, 
for there is no difference in standard, whatever there 
may be in office. The ordinary business man must 
be made to see that personal philanthropy, for instance, 
makes life supremely interesting. Dr. Barnado never 
knew what an absorbing interest was until the cry 
of the child re-echoed in hissoul. And even more so 
personal Evangelism, whether in the slum or in the 
Mission field. Bishop Hannington or General Booth 
would never have called life uninteresting once the master 
passion for souls gripped them. So, too, in every line 
of life we must standardise the ideals of service and 
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Sacrifice now so widespread, and make them the per- 
manent standards of peace living. This (in addition 
to preaching the gospel) will be the objective of a truly 
revived Church, to make employers take an interest in 
life by taking an interest in the lives of their employees, 
to make slum landlords spend money in giving proper 
houses to the poor, and not merely in giving cigarettes 
to the soldiers. To make the lady who will ‘“ walk 
two miles to get a bargain” realise that what is econo- 
mical for her may be morally catastrophic for her 
sweated sister. And even to make the rising generation 
see that picture-palaces do not provide the only thrill 
in life, but that for them (and for their elders) there is 
no interest, no real thrill, like bringing the Gospel of 
glad tidings to some dark soul in heathendom who never 
heard of it before. Yes, life is full of interest in peace 
time if only it be lived as God meant it to be lived, if 
only mankind would get outside of its selfish aims and 
sweep far out to God’s great planetary purposes. 

This will make peace interesting, this will give in- 
tensity of purpose and the self-sacrificing spirit to all. 
And if the unity of method is not reached at once in 
peace time, neither has it been in war. But given the 
principles above-mentioned, and given a real working 
of them into the warp and woof of life, one may trust and 
believe that unity in regard to them will not be long in 


coming. 
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Xx 
“BUILDING FOR ETERNITY” 


LL building is valued by its suitability to its 
ultimate use ; and so the final thought that comes 
before us is this—namely, what are we aiming at in 
our reconstruction? Commercial circles are aiming at 
expansion of trade after the war. Labour circles are 
aiming at what they regard as proper industrial con- 
ditions when the war pressure is past. What is the 
Church aiming at in reconstruction after the war? 
Surely she must aim at eternal principles being built 
into national life, she must judge her success by eternal 
valuations. Does it help to build up character is 
the test of any method. Does it assist in God’s great 
purposes, is the standard by which the wisdom of any 
scheme ought to be estimated. For Church and for 
nation the old maxim is true, What shall it profit... 
to gain the whole world and forfeit the real life? 
Now, the Archbishop of York, in his memorable address 
to his clergy, said that this rebuilding must be wrought 
in three directions, ourselves, the Church, and the 
nation. And the order is as correct as the statement, 
so let us look briefly at each. 
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(I) WE Must REBUILD OURSELVES AS 
CHRISTIAN PEOPLE. 

That is, of course, we must allow God to show us 
what is needed, and also to make repairs. “It is 
sober truth to say that to decline in this unparalleled 
time to make some fundamental change of life would 
be indeed the ‘ great refusal’ by which the whole after- 
course of a man’s life is judged.” * 

“Some fundamental change ’’—that is the demand, 
and it will apply, of course, in different directions to 
different people. One ventures to say that the prin- 
cipal direction in which it applies to all is in the matter 
of time for silent communion with God. Again and 
again one hears it confessed that this is the real trouble. 
If so, then let every parson and every Churchworker 
determine to spend an hour or two (before breakfast or 
otherwise) alone with God. Revival will not be brought 
about by extraordinary means; no, 6 A.M. to 8 A.M. 
given to God would bring it before we realised. But 
here our methods must be improved. Building needs 
scaffolding, and communion with God needs systematic 
method. Otherwise it becomes soporific rather than 
spiritual ; full of vagueness instead of full of vision. 
Now he would be a daring man who would suggest the 
names of manuals of devotion, even in the days of 
“ Coalition Christianity’? such as now. But while 
many manuals belonging to certain schools have always 

* “The Church and Clergy in this Time of War,” Archbishop 
of York (S.P.C.K., 1s.), p. 36. 
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been extant, it is not a little remarkable that one of 
the latest is drawn up by a prominent Nonconformist, 
presumably for his own people.* Obviously, therefore, 
the principle of our having some form of “ scaffolding ” 
is sound, even if the design of it is a matter of opinion. 

Methodical meditation would be at least one funda- 
mental change that even the best of us might develop 
in the process of rebuilding. 

The second phase of it is this : 


(II) OuR CHRISTIAN PEOPLE MUST REBUILD THE 
CHURCH. 


Again, of course, this means that they must allow 
the Spirit of God unhindered sway in doing it. 

And first, in any rebuilding it is necessary to clear 
away much unnecessary matter that has accumulated. 
To be honest, it is not so much the foundations that 
are wrong in the Church, for consolidated by her ancient 
creeds these are right enough; rather it is the rubbish 
in the way of building that is causing trouble. This, 
surely, is what ought first to be removed. That 
doubtful method of raising funds, for instance; those 
“side shows” that attract the young people; that 
blackmailing of tradesmen for the annual Sale of Work, 
that nigger minstrel entertainment to provide funds for 
the expansion of the Catholic Church! Of course, there 
is another side; of course, there are thousands of God’s 
hidden ones who sacrifice themselves for missionary 


* « Retreats for the Soul,’”’ Lunn. 
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and other causes, but the outsider does not see the 
hidden ones ; the world outside judges by the others 
who will not be hid. 

Away with these methods so far as they are worldly 
and injurious ; and even if our funds go down, let them 
go down with the flag flying, the flag of faith in God! 

Let us cleanse ourselves from all—unworthiness in 
activity and method. 

But this is only negative; building means also 
positive instruction. The tragedy of the trenches is 
that soldiers who are stirred Godwards seem unable to 
articulate the cry of their hearts. That means little 
chance of permanent uplifting. Can it be that (with 
many exceptions) we have been giving plenty of ex- 
hortation and too little instruction? It must be so 
in some directions, while undoubtedly in others the 
instruction given has been too barren of living power. 
Either way, there is need for teaching that is instruc- 
tive and constructive if we are to meet the needs of 
the day. In a certain (moderately High Church) 
parish some servants were found to be attending the 
instruction classes of the Roman priest. When the 
latter was remonstrated with his reply was illuminating : 
“My dear sir, it is your own fault; why don’t you 
Anglicans instruct the people yourselves ? ”’ 

But can we? Many of course could if they saw 
the urgent need; many others frankly could. not ; 
they are like the dear old man of whom it was aptly 
said, ‘‘He floats about on an ocean of Catholic 
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sentiment without a single spar of Catholic doctrine to 
hold on to!” Building up the Church must, then, mean 
building up the Churchpeople in the solid time-tested 
doctrines of their faith. All this leads to the ultimate 
objective of our thought, which is this, that 


(III) THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH MUST LARGELY 
REBUILD THE NATION. 


“Truly,” says the Archbishop, “the theme is as 
vast as it is inspiring . . . there is not one of us who 
does not hope and pray that the issue of this Day of 
Destruction may be the rebuilding of our land and 
Empire upon nobler and truer lines.” 

But the nobleness and truth must, after all, be con- 
tributed largely by the Christian Church. She may 
have failed in recent years to influence sufficiently 
the progress of civilisation, but the war has discovered 
the fact that civilisation without her has failed even 
more. So our ultimate objective must in one sense 
be that of Abram, to look for a “‘ City that hath founda- 
tions whose Architect is God.” Or, asthe poet Blake 
has it, we must aim at nothing less than to “ build 
Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land.” 
And there’s room for it ! 

Is it possible, then, to get any conception of the 
City of God into the development of the modern city ? 
It is, it must be, for the idea of it has gripped the most 
thoughtful minds from Abram to St. John, from 
St. Augustine to Professor Drummond. But it will not 
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be easy, for modern vested interests are not invested in 
Jerusalem stock! Still, with all its difficulty, the task 
must be attempted on some such lines as this, The 
Church will surely have to declare that : 


(a) National life must be founded on righteousness. 

And much civilisation is founded on nothing of the 
sort. This was, indeed, always so. Go right back to 
the genesis or beginnings of all civilisation, and you 
find much commercial activity, artistic culture, and 
industrial life in circumstances not righteous at all. 
Look at Genesis iv., and read of men who “handle 
the harp and the pipe or organ,” the “ forger or whetter 
of every cutting instrument in brass and iron.” Here 
was social life highly developed. What the Church 
has to make clear is this; that organ recitals in the 
days of Methuselah and munition factories in Mesopo- 
tamia were quite compatible with a civilisation which 
God described as “ only evil continually ! ” 

Shall we, then, see that the national life of the 
renewed England is founded on something better, 
that the national and international, the social and 
individual relationships are based on absolute righteous- 
ness? Mr. John Oxenham says splendidly that after 
the war Christ must be called to the Board if the nation 
is to be set right. Why not make Him Chairman of the 
directors when you are at it ? 


(b) National life must be inspired by Idealism. 
It is a day of utilitarianism, and even the inspiring 
ideals generated by the war will not alter this fact. 
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Commercial conditions and modern industrial institu- 
tions can never be ideal, war or no war. Look at a 
limited company, compared with the old style of personal 
proprietor. What room has a company for soul, what 
power has the directorate for those touches of personal 
interest that just made all the difference ?_ 

Or look at a girl who goes into a large factory. 
Her highest flights of imaginative life are to push a 
bit of cardboard into a machine, so that the machine 
(and not the girl) may make a box. Then she has to 
do it so many hours a day, for so many days a week, 
for so many weeks a year. What room for idealism 
here, or any of the higher ranges of life ? 

True, an attempt has been made by some employers 
to stem this, and the factories placed in garden villages, 
and the splendid dining-rooms and playing-fields con- 
nected with large firms are a proof of it. Indeed, the 
Garden City itself is the embodiment of just such an 
ideal, and one may hope that more may be done along 
this line. 

But the Church must demand a spiritual ideal, and 
must supply it largely herself. Symbolically she has 
always done so, the village church nestling amid the 
surrounding houses is really beautiful to those who 
have the eye to see. But the twentieth century wants 
more than symbolism, it wants the reality as well. 
Can the Church so influence the civic and national 
life that Christ’s ideals will have a real chance of getting 
home? Can the Church so “scrap”’ her conventions, 
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and smash her red tape as to combine for a united 
persistent assault on any particular evil? Here is a 
test case, a new fact that has arisen in the last five 
years: I mean the picture poster. Are the posters 
that now cover the hoardings of every town and village 
in England what a Christian nation would really desire ? 
Many of them may be, many of them brighten the 
landscape and the lives of thousands of the inhabitants. 
But what about the others ? What about the increasing 
number of those which are in the opinion of many a 
distinct menace to the morality of the rising generation ? 
Pictures of women life-sized, whose only claim to attention 
seems to be the suggestiveness of their attitude or the 
paucity of their dress. 

Has the Church realised this? Has the Church 
been asleep while this has crept in? Does the Church 
realise the fact that psychologically the picture does 
more to educate than any other single agency? But 
perhaps the Church does not trouble about the psycho- 
logy of education. The symbolism of particular vest- 
ments is apparently of more importance to some people. 
- The innovations suspected in a neighbour are more 
important to others. Meanwhile many young people 
are being educated to regard immorality as the normal 
objective of the average man, and suggestiveness the 
symbol of all that is smart. Now the Church does not 
really think so; the Church really wants to uplift the 
moral of the next generation. But she has either been 
asleep, or else she has been so occupied in watching the 
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traces of unsoundness in religious life within her that she 
has had no time to note the ravages of the undesirable 
that comes in from outside. 

I know that a certain trade censorship is exercised 
in this particular, but the Church must demand some- 
thing more—namely, the censorship of soundly instructed 
public opinion. 

Space does not permit one to follow up the theme 
in its manifold directions, but this is typical of the 
need that exists for constructive teaching and action 
if the Church is to do her share in rebuilding the 
nation. 
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Witt England ever realise the universality of the 
Christ she professes to believe in? What a glorious 
outcome of the war if in the new imperialism of the 
Empire she realised the perennial imperialism of the 
Kingdom of Heaven! This is, of course, the super- 
objective of all Christian revelation—a development 
of life in every individual in every land on every side 
of his character. “‘The city lieth four-square; the 
length and the breadth and the height of it are equal.”’ 
Our ultimate objective is full-orbed conceptions of life, 
wherein narrow-mindedness will no longer be synony- 
mous with soundness, wherein the watertight-compart- 
ment theory will be merged in a vision that “sees life 
steadily and sees it whole.’’ In other words, culture 
in the future must be cube-shaped, length and breadth 
and height all equal, so that the individual may aim 
at the development of all-round character, while the 
State will bend its main energies to the task of providing 
conditions in which this development can take place. 

To promote this, to preach it in season and out of 
season as part of the Gospel, is surely the duty of the 
Church. For the Christian Church (as for a Christian 
nation) there is no ideal other than that of the City of 
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God, a civilisation whose Architect is the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Then if the other nations realise something of the 
same, we are in fair measure ready to prepare the way 
of the Lord. And we shall do so, not by hanging down 
our hands and hoping He may come to solve our diffi- 
culties for us, but by resolutely determining that until 
He does come we shall prepare as many as possible to 
receive Him, that we shall so pray and labour that each 
nation shall contribute its quota to the whole, each race 
shall offer its special characteristic that will ultimately 
unite in expressing life in its only proper standard 
—namely, the ‘‘ measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” 


‘* Beacons of hope are ye! 
Languor is not in your heart. . . . 
On to the bound of the waste, 
On to the city of God.” 


Even so. Amen, 


THE END. 
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